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TO THE CHILDREN WHO READ THIS 
BOOK 

As the birds come in the Spring, 

We know not from where ; 
the stars come at evening 
From the depths of the air ; 

As the grape comes to the vine. 

The fruit to the tree ; 

As the wind comes to the pine, 

And the tide to the sea ; 

So come to the poet his songs. 

All hitherward blown 

From the Misty land, that belongs 
To the vast Unknown. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
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THE RIVALS 

I HEARD a bird at dawn 
Singing sweetly on a tree, 

That the dew was on the lawn, 

And the wind was on the lea ! 

But I didn't listen to him, 

For he didn't sing to me! 

I didn't listen to him. 

For he didn't sing to me 
That the dew was on the lawn, 

And the wind was on the lea 1 
I was singing at the time 
Just as prettily as he! 

I was singing all the time. 

Just as prettily as he. 

About the dew upon the lawn, 

And the wind upon the leal 
So I didn't listen to him 
As he sang upon a tree! 

James Stephens. 
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THE DUEL 


The gingham dog and the calico cat 
Side by side on the table sat; 

'Twas half-past twelve and (what do you think?) 
Nor one nor t’other had slept a wink! 

The old Dutch clock and the Chinese plate 
Appeared to know as sure as fate 
There was going to be a terrible spat. 

(/ wasn't there ; I simply state 

What was told to me by the Chinese plate !) 

The gingham dog went, " Bow-wow-wow I ” 

And the calico cat replied, "Mee-ow!” 

The air was littered, an hour or so, 

With bits of gingham and calico ; 

While the old Dutch clock in the chimney- 
place 

Up with its hands before its face. 

For it always dreaded a family row ! 

{Now mind ! I’m only telling you 
What the old Dutch dock declares is true !) 

The Chinese plate looked very blue, 

And wailed, “Oh, dear! What shall we do? ” 

But the gingham dog and the calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
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Employing every tooth and claw 
In the awfiiUest way you ever saw — 

And oh ! how the gingham and caUco flew ! 
[Don't fancy I exaggerate ! 

I got my news from the Chinese plate,) 

Next morning, where the two had sat, 

They found no trace of dog or cat ; 

And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole that pair away ! 

But the truth about the cat and pup 
Is this : they ate each other up ! 

Now what do you really think of that? 

[The old Dutch clock it told me so, 

And that is how I came to know,) 

Eugene Field. 
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BIRD AND BEAST 


Did any bird come flying 
After Adam and Eve, 

When the door was shut against them, 
And they sat down to grieve ? 

I think not Eve's peacock, 

Splendid to see. 

And I think not Adam's eagle ; 

But a dove maybe. 

Did any beast come pushing 
Through the thorny hedge ? 

Into the thorny, thistly world, 

Out from Eden's edge ? 

I think not a lion. 

Though his strength is such; 

But I think an innocent lamb 
May have done as much. 

Christina Rossetti. 
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AN EASTERN LEGEND 


There’s a tender Eastern legend, 

In a volume old and rare, 

Of the Christ-Child in His garden. 
Walking with the children there. 

And it tells, this strange, sweet story 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 

How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 

And the children, childish cruel. 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 

Shouting, "Make us merry music! 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing I ’’ 

But the Christ-Child bent above it. 
Took it in His gentle hand. 

Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand. 

Whispered to it — oh, so softly 1 
Laid His lips upon its throat ; 

And the song-life, swift returning. 
Sounded out in one glad note. 
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Then away, on wings unwearied. 

Joyously it sang and soared; 

And^the little children, kneeling. 

Called the Christ-Child, "Master, Lord!" 

Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


WHEN MARY GOES WALKING 

When Mary goes walking. 

The autumn winds blow. 

The poplars they curtsey. 

The larches bend low. 

The oaks and the beeches 
Their gold they fling down. 

To make her a carpet. 

To make her a crown. 

Patrick R. Chalmers. 



LIZZIE LINDSAY 

"Will ye gang to the Hielands wi’ me, 
Lizzie Lindsay, 

Wm ye gang to the Hielands wi’ me? 

Will ye gang to the Hielands wi’ me, Lizzie 
Lindsay, 

My bride and my darling to be? ” 

“To gang to the Hielands wi’ you, sir? 

I dinna ken how that may be. 

For I ken na the land that ye live in, 

Nor ken I the lad I’m gaun wi’.’’ 

“Lizzie Icissie, ’tis little that ye ken. 

If sae be ye dinna ken me, 

For my name is Lord Ronald Macdonald, 

A chieftain o’ high degree.’’ 

She has kilted her coats of green satin. 

She has kilted them up to the knee. 

And she’s aff wi’ Lord Ronald Macdoneild, 
His bride and his darling to be. 

Anonymous. 
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THE HARPER 


On the green banks of Shannon when Sheelah was 
nigh 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to 
part, 

She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart), 
“Oh! remember your Sheelah when far, far away; 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray.” 

Poor dog! he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 
And he constantly loved me, although I was poor; 
When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless 
away, 

I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so 
cold. 

And Pat and his dog had grown weary and old, 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey. 

And he licked me for kindness, my poor dog Tray. 
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Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his 
case, 

Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face; 

But he died at my feet on a cold winter day. 
And I played a lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go — poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me so faithful and kind? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 

I can never return with my poor dog Tray. 

Thomas Campbell. 



A FACE 


I KNOW a face, a lovely face. 

As fun of beauty as of grace; 

A face of pleasure, ever bright, 

In utter darkness it gives light. 

A face that is itself hke joy; 

To have seen it I’m a lucky boy; 

But I’ve a joy that have few other, 

This lovely woman is my Mother. 

Edward Wyndham Tennant. 






THE SHADOW PEOPLE 

Old lame Bridget doesn’t hear 
Fairy music in the grass 
When the gloaming’s on the mere 
And the shadow people pass: 
Never hears their slow grey feet 
Coming from the village street 
Just beyond the parson’s wall, 
Where the clover globes are sweet 
And the mushroom’s parasol 
Opens in the moonlit rain. 

Every night I hear them call 
From their long and merry train. 
Old lame Bridget says to me, 

''It is just your fancy, child.” 

She cannot believe I see 
Laughing faces in the wild, 

Hands that twinkle in the sedge 
Bowing at the water’s edge 
Where the finny minnows quiver, 
Shaping on a blue wave’s ledge 
Bubble foam to sail the river. 

And the sunny hands to me 
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Beckon ever, beckon ever. 

Oh ! I would be wild and free 
And with the shadow people be. 

Francis Ledwidge. 


THE CITY CHILD 

Dainty little maiden, whither would you wander? 

Whither from this pretty home, the home where 
mother dwells? 

*'Far and far away,'' said the dainty little maiden, 

‘'AU among the gardens, auriculas, anemones, 

Roses and lilies and Canterbury-bells." 

Dainty little maiden, whither would you wander? 

Whither from this pretty house, this city-house 
of ours? 

"Far and far away," said the dainty little maiden, 

"All among the meadows, the clover and the 
clematis, 

Daisies and kingcups and honeysuckle-flowers." 

Lord Tennyson. 
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HENRY KING 


Who chewed bits of string, and was early cut 
off in dreadful agony. 

The chief defect of Henry King 
Was chewing little bits of String. 

At last he swallowed some which tied 
Itself in ugly knots inside. 

Physicians of the Utmost Fame 
Were called at once; but when they came 
They answered as they took their Fees, 
"There is no cure for this Disease, 

Henry will very soon be dead." 

His Parents stood about his Bed 
Lamenting his untimely Death, 

When Henry, with his latest Breath 
Cried — "Oh, my Friends, be warned ^ by me 
That Breakfast, Dinner, Lunch, and Tea, 

Are all the human frame requires. ...” 
With that, the Wretched Child expires. 

Hilaire Belloc, 
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FORGET-ME-NOT 


When to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidly it came), 

And standing at its Father’s feet. 

And gazing in His face. 

It said in low and trembling tones 
And with a modest grace : 

“Dear God, the name Thou gavest me 
Alas! I have forgot.’’ 

Kindly the Father looked Him down. 

And said: “Forget Me Not.” 

Anonymous. 
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MICHAEL’S SONG 


Because I set no snare 
But leave them flying free, 
All the birds of the air 
Belong to me. 

From the blue-tit on the sloe 
To the eagle on the height. 
Uncaged they come and go 
For my delight. 

And so the sunward way 
I soar on the eagle’s wings. 
And in my heart eill day 
The blue-tit sings. 


Wilfrid Gibson. 



THE HERD LADDIE 


It’s a lang time yet till the kye gae hame, 

It’s a weary time yet till the kye gae hame; 

Till lang shadows fa’ in the sun’s yellow flame, 

And the birds sing gude nicht, as the kye gae 
hame. 

Sair langs the herd laddie for gloamin’s sweet fa’. 

But slow moves the sun to the hills far awa’ ; 

In the shade and the broom-bush how fain would 
he lie, 

But there’s nae rest for him when he’s herdin’ the 
kye. 

They’ll no be content wi’ the grass on the lea. 

For do what he will to the com aye they’ll be ; 

The weary wee herd laddie to pity there is nane, 

Sae tired and sae hungry wi’ herdin’ his lane. 

When the bee’s in its byke, and the bird in its 
nest. 

And the kye in the byre, that’s the hour he lo’es 
best; 

Wi’ a fu’ cog o’ brose he sleeps like a stane — 

But it scarce seems a blink till he’s waukened again. 

Alexander Smart. 



THE BOY AND THE BIRDS 


The Boy speaks : 

When the lilac scent was in the air and Fifth- 
month grass was growing, 

Up this sea-shore, in some briers, 

Two feathered guests from Alabama, two together, 
And their nest, and four light-green eggs, spotted 
with brown. 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near at hand, 
And every day the she-bird crouch'd on her nest, 
silent, with bright eyes. 

And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, 
never disturbing them. 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 

The He-bird sings : 

Shine ! shine ! shine ! 

Pour down your warmth, great Sun ! 

While we bask, we two together, 

Two together ! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 

Day come white, or night come black, 

Home, or rivers and mountains from home. 
Singing all time, minding no time. 

While we two keep together. 
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The Boy speaks : 

Till of a sudden, 

Maybe kill’d, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon the she-bird crouched not on the 
nest. 

Nor return’d that afternoon, nor the next. 

Nor ever appeared again. 

And thenceforward all summer, in the sound of 
the sea. 

And at night, under the full of the moon, in calmer 
weather. 

Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, I heard at intervals, the remaining one, the 
he-bird, 

The solitary guest from Alabama. 

The H e-bird sings : 

Blow ! blow ! blow ! 

Blow up, sea-winds, along Paumanok's 
shore ; 

I wait and I wait till you blow my mate to me, 
Walt Whitman. 
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MY LADY CLOVER 


Though the Brown Bee's a rover. 

Seeking ever for freshness new, 

To the little Lady Clover 
He in his heart of hearts is true. 

" Sweet ! Sweet ! Sweet ! Sweet ! ” 

He hums it over and over: 

“Where in the wide world will you meet 
With the like of my Lady Clover? 

Pink she is ! White she is ! 

A little thing of delight she is ! 

Sweet ! Sweet ! Sweet ! Sweet ! ’’ 

He hums it over and over : 

“Where in the wide world will you meet 
The like of my Lady Clover?” 

Anonymous. 
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COCK UP YOUR BEAVER 

When first my brave Johnnie lad 
Came to this town, 

He had a blue bonnet 
That wanted the crown ; 

But now he has gotten 
A hat and a feather, — 

Hey, brave Johnnie lad, 

Cock up your beaver! 

Cock up your beaver, 

And cock it fu’ sprush, 

We'll over the border 
And gie them a brush : 

There's somebody there 

We'll teach better behaviour — 

Hey, brave Johnnie lad, 

Cock up your beaver I 

Robert Burns. 
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A PRAYER FOR A CHILD 


My Master hath a garden ful-filled with divers 
flowers, 

Where thou mayst gather posies gay, all times and 
hours. 

Here naught is heard 
But Paradise-Bird, 

Harp, dulcimer, and lute. 

With cymbal. 

And timbrel. 

And the gentle-sounding flute. 

O Jesus, Lord, my Heal and Weal, my Bliss 
complete. 

Make Thou my heart Thy garden-plot, true, fair 
and neat. 

That I may hear 
This musicke clear. 

Harp, dulcimer, and lute. 

With cymbal. 

And timbrel. 

And the gentle-sounding flute. 

Anonymous. 
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THE SEVEN FIDDLERS 


A BLUE robe on their shoulder, 

And an ivory bow in hand, 

Seven fiddlers came with their fiddles 
A-fiddling through the land. 

And they fiddled a tune on their fiddles 
That none could understand. 

For none who heard their fiddling 
Might keep his ten toes still, 

E'en the cripple threw down his crutches. 
And danced against his will; 

Young and old they all fell a-dancing. 
While the fiddlers fiddled their fill. 

They fiddled down to the ferry — 

The ferry by Severn-side, 

And they stept aboard the ferry. 

None else to row or guide. 

And deftly steered the pilot. 

And stoutly the oars they plied. 

Then suddenly in the mid-channel 
These fiddlers ceased to row. 

And the pilot spake to his fellows 
In a tongue that none may know: 

*'Let us home to our fathers and brothers, 
And the maidens we love below." 
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Then the fiddlers seized their fiddles, 

And sang to their fiddles a song: 

“We are coming, coming, oh brothers, 

To the home we have left so long. 

For the world still loves the fiddler. 

And the fiddler *s tune is strong.” 

Then they slept from out the ferry 
Into the Severn-sea, 

Down into the depths of the waters 
Where the homes of the fiddlers be. 
And the ferry-boat drifted slowly 
Forth to the ocean free! 

But where those jolly fiddlers 
Walked down into the deep. 

The ripples are never quiet. 

But for ever dance and leap. 

Though the Sevem-sea be silent. 

And the winds be all asleep. 

Sebastian Evans. 


THE THROSTLE 

“Summer is coming, summer is coming. 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 
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Sing the new year in under the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 

"New, new, new, new!" Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 

"Love again, song again, nest again, young 
again," 

Never a prophet so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 

See, there is hardly a daisy. 

"Here again, here, here, here, happy year!" 

O warble, unchidden, unbidden ! 

Summer is coming, is coming, my dear. 

And all the winters are hidden. 

Lord Tennyson. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

THE COCK 

God bade me to crow when light began ; 

The Light of this Dawn redeemeth man. 

THE STRAW 

God will'd that I should die to give man bread. 
And now for Heaven's Queen I make the bed. 
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THE SNOW 


For this glad day was I made pure and white. 
Hill and field are shining with delight. 

THE STABLE 

I shelter man's flocks from the storm and cold, 
Lo, the Good Shepherd is bom in this fold* 

THE SHEEP 

My wool gives the coat to Mother and Son, 
Comforting these who comfort ev'ryone. 

THE LARK 

I am so small I shall be His plaything: 

He will look at the sky and hear me sing. 

THE CAT 

Now Mary has the Child I turn away; 

But one day with my kittens He will play. 

THE HORSE 

God gave me swiftness and strength; I can 
Work for and carry the Son of Man. 
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THE COW 


My milk shall nourish the Mother this day 
Vl^ose Child shall nourish mankind alway. 

ALL THE CREATURES 

God bade us man to serve and feed, 

To-day Tis God Himself hath need. 

To God-with-us His giving we re-give. 

And on our gifts the Son of God shall live. 

JOSEPH 

Mary, the little Babe thy body hath wrought 
Is the WAY of God whom the Wisemen sought. 
Is the LIGHT of God whom the Shepherds saw. 
Is the WORD of God who fulfils the Law. 

Mary, thy Babe so tender, weak and small 
Is the LOVE of God come to save us all. 

MARY 

Oh Joseph, did’st thou hear His little cry — 

It is Heaven on Earth, and God so nigh. 

THE CHILD 

Thy milk is sweet, thou art warm in this stall. 
I bless thee and Joseph and creatures all. 

H. D. C. Pepler. 
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THE MIRROR 


O PLEASANT Sea ! 

Earth has not a plain 

So boundless or so beautiful as thine. 

The eagle's vision cannot take it in: 

The lightning's wing, too weak to sweep 
its space, 

Sinks half-way o'er it like a wearied bird. 

It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the far-off firmament, 

Gay marching to the music of the spheres. 
Can see themselves at once. 

Thomas Campbell. 


THE MONTHS BEAUTIFUL 

First, April, she with mellow showers 
Opens the way for early flowers ; 

Then after her comes smiling May, 

In a more sweet and rich array ; 

Next enters June, and brings us more 
Gems than those two that went before: 
Then, lastly, July comes, and she 
More wealth brings in than all those three. 

Robert Herrick. 
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THE NIGHT WIND 


Have you ever heard the wind go “Yooooo”? 
'Tis a pitiful sound to hear! 

It seems to chill you through and through 
With a strange and speechless fear. 

'Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 
When folk should be asleep, 

And many and many’s the time I’ve cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 
Over the land and the deep : 

"Whom do you want, O lonely night. 

That you wad the long hours through?” 

And the night would say in its ghostly way: 

“ Yoooooooo! 

Yoooooooo! 

Yoooooooo! ” 

My mother told me long ago 
(\^en I was a little lad) 

"That when the night went wailing so. 
Somebody had been bad; 

And then, when I was snug in bed. 

Whither I had been sent, 

With the blankets pulled up round my head, 
I’d think of what my mother said, 
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And wonder what boy she meant ! 

And, ‘‘Who's been bad to-day? " I'd ask 
Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 

And the voice would say in its meaningful way 
“ Yoooooooo! 

Yoooooooo! 

Yoooooooo! " 

That this was true I must allow — 

You'll not believe it, though! 

Yes, though I'm quite a model now, 

I was not always so. 

And if you doubt what things I say 
Suppose you make the test ; 

Suppose, when you've been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest — 

Suppose you ask, “Who has been bad? " 

And then you'll hear what's true: 

For the wind will moan in its ruefuUest tone : 
“Yoooooooo! 

Yoooooooo! 

Yoooooooo! '' 

Eugene Field. 
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LITTLE LORD JESUS 

Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head; 
The stars in the bright sky looked down where 
He lay. 

The little Lord Jesus, asleep in the hay. 

The cattle are lowing, the Babe He awakes. 

But little Lord Jesus no crying He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 
And stay by my side until morning is nigh. 

Be near me. Lord Jesus, I ask Thee to stay 
Close by me for ever, and love me, I pray: 

Bless all the dear children in Thy tender care. 
And fit us for heaven to live with Thee there. 

Martin Luther. 
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O CHANTICLEER! 

The red cock waked ere day was born, 
And feasted full on barley corn ; 

And then he vaulted on the wall 
And blew a blast upon his horn, 

As if to say: ''Take notice all, 

I am the finest bird of morn! 

Proud fool ! So dingy red and yellow — 

The blackbird was a prettier fellow. 

Anonymous. 
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RILLOBY-RILL 


Grasshoppers four a-fiddling went, 

Heigh-ho ! never be still ! 

They earned but little towards their rent 
But all day long with their elbows bent 
They fiddled a tune called Rilloby-riUoby, 
Fiddled a tune called Rilloby-rill. 

Grasshoppers soon on Fairies came, 

Heigh-ho ! never be still ! 

Fairies asked with a manner of blame, 

"Where do you come from, what is your name? 
What do you want with your Rilloby-rilloby, 
What do you want with your Rilloby-rill? ” 

"Madam, you see before you stand. 

Heigh-ho I never be still! 

The Old Original Favourite Grand 
Grasshopper’s Green Herbarian Band, 

And the tune we play is Rilloby-rilloby, 
Madam, the tune is Rilloby-rill.’’ 

Fairies hadn't a word to say. 

Heigh-ho! never be still! 
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Fairies seldom are sweet by day, 

But the Grasshoppers merrily fiddled away, 
Oh, but they played with a willoby-rilloby. 
Oh, but they played with a willoby-will ! 

Fairies slumber and sulk at noon. 

Heigh-ho ! never be still ! 

But at last the kind old motherly moon 
Brought them dew in a silver spoon, 

And they turned to ask for Rilloby-rilloby, 
One more round of Rilloby-rill. 

Sir Henry Newbolt. 
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THE SILENT FIELD 

The evening comes, the field is still; 

The tinkle of the thirsty rill. 

Unheard all day, ascends again ; 
Deserted is the new-reaped grain. 

Silent the sheaves! the ringing wain, 

The reapers’ cry, the dogs’ alarms. 

All housed within the sleeping farms ! 
The business of the day is done, 

The last belated gleaner gone. 

And from the thyme upon the height, 
And from the elder-blossom white, 

And pale dog-roses in the hedge. 

And from the mint-plant in the sedge. 

In puffs of balm the night-air blows 
The perfume which the day forgoes ; 
And on the pure horizon far. 

See, pulsing with the first-born star. 
The liquid sky above the hill ! 

The evening comes, the field is still. 

Matthew Arnold. 
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THE MAID AND THE MILLER 


There was a maid went to the mill: 

Sing trolly, lolly, lolly lolly lo ! 

The mill went round but the maid stood still. 

O ho ho and did she so ? 

The miller kissed her, away she went : 

Sing trolly, lolly, lolly lolly lo ! 

The maid was well pleased and the miller content. 
O ho ho and was she so ? 

He danced and he sang while the mill went clack: 
Sing trolly, lolly, lolly lolly lo ! 

And he cherished his heart with a cup of old sack. 
O ho ho and did he so ? 

Old Rhyme. 
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HIND HORN 


In Scotland there was a baby born, 

And his name it was callfed young Hind Horn. 

He sent a letter to our King, 

That he was in love with his daughter Jean. 

The King an angry man was he : 

He sent young Hind Horn to the sea. 

He’s given to her a silver wand, 

With seven living laverocks sitting thereon. 

She’s given to him a diamond ring, 

With seven bright diamonds set therein. 

“When this ring grows pale and wan. 

You may know by it my love is gone.’’ 

One day as he looked his ring upon. 

He saw the diamonds pale and wan. 

He left the sea and came to land, 

And the first that he met was an old beggar man. 
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“ What news, what news ? said young Hind Horn. 
'‘No news, no news,'' said the old beggar man. 

“No news,'' said the beggar, “no news at all, 

But there is a wedding in the King's hall.'' 

“Wilt thou lend me thy begging coat? 

And I'll lend thee my scarlet cloak. 

“Wilt thou lend me thy beggar's ring? 

And I'll give thee my steed to ride upon." 

The old beggar man was bound for to ride. 

But young Hind Horn was bound for the bride. 

When he came to the King's gate, 

He sought a drink for Hind Horn's sake. 

The bride came down with a glass of wine, 

When he drank out the glass, and dropt in the 
ring. 

“O got ye this by sea or land? 

Or got ye it off a dead man's hand? " 

“ I got it not by sea, but I got it by land, 

For I got it out of your own hand." 
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^'Oh, 111 cast off my gowns of brown, 
And beg with you from town to town. 


"Oh, ril cast off my gowns of red, 

And 111 beg with you to win my bread.'' 

"Ye need not cast off your gowns of brown, 

For I'll make you a lady of many a town. 

" Ye need not cast off your gowns of red. 

For I can maintain you with both wine and bread.'* 

The bridegroom wedded the bride that day, 

But young Hind Horn did steal her away. 

Anonymous. 
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WHAT I LIKE 


I LIKE the old dun cow, 

The little lamb beside ; 

I like a prancing horse 
With nostrils red and wide ; 

I like the birds that sing, 

The daisy and the rose ; 

I like the little pedlar 
Who has a crooked nose ; 

(How nice to see his freckles brown, 

And his beaver hat on the top of his crown) ; 
I like the poor beggar, I like the rich king, 

I like everybody and everything. 

From the Welsh. 
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KALLUNDBORG CHURCH 

“Build at Kallundborg by the sea 
A church as stately as church may be, 

And there shalt thou wed my daughter fair,” 
Said the Lord of Nesvek to Esbem Snare. 

And the Baron laughed. But Esbern said, 
“Though I lose my soul, I will Helva wed! ” 
And off he strode, in his pride of will. 

To the Troll who dwelt in Ulshoi hill. 

“Build, O Troll, a church for me 
At Kallundborg by the mighty sea ; 

Build it stately, and build it fair. 

Build it quickly,” said Esbem Snare. 

But the sly Dwarf said, “No work is wrought 
By Trolls of the Hills, O man, for naught. 
What wilt thou give for thy church so fair? ” 
“Set thy own price,” quoth Esbem Snare. 

“When Kallundborg church is builded well. 
Thou must the name of its builder tell, 

Or thy heart and eyes must be my boon.” 
“Build,” said Esbem, “and build it soon.” 
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By night and by day the Troll wrought on; 

He hewed the timbers, he piled the stone; 

But day by day, as the walls rose fair. 

Darker and sadder grew Esbern Snare. 

He listened by night, he watched by day. 

He sought and thought, but he dared not pray; 
In vain he called on the Elle-maids shy. 

And the Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 

Of his evil bargain far and wide 
A rumour ran through the country-side ; 

And Helva of Nesvek, young and fair, 

Prayed for the soul of Esbern Snare. 

And now the church was wellnigh done; 

One pillar it lacked, and one alone ; 

And the grim Troll muttered, *‘Fool thou art! 
To-morrow gives me thy eyes and heart ! ” 

By Kallundborg in black despair, 

Through wood and meadow, walked Esbern 
Snare, 

Till, worn and weary, the strong man sank 
Under the birches on Ulshoi bank. 

At his last day’s work he heard the Troll 
Hammer and delve in the quarry’s hole ; 
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Before him the church stood large and fair: 

''I have builded my tomb/' said Esbern Snare. 

And he closed his eyes the sight to hide, 

When he heard a light step at his side : 

"O Esbern Snare!" a sweet voice said, 

‘‘Would I might die now in thy stead!" 

With a grasp by love and by fear made strong, 
He held her fast, and he held her long; 

With the beating heart of a bird afeared. 

She hid her face in his flame-red beard. 

"O love! " he cried, "let me look to-day 
In thine eyes ere mine are plucked away; 

Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart ! 

"I sinned, O Helva, for love of thee! 

Pray that the Lord Christ pardon me! " 

But fast as she prayed, and faster still. 
Hammered the Troll in Ulshoi hill. 

He knew, as he wrought, that a loving heart 
Was somehow baffling his evil art ; 

For more than spell of Elf or Troll 
Is a maiden's prayer for her lover's soul. 
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And Esbern listened, and caught the sound 
Of a Troll- wife singing underground: 
“To-morrow comes Finfe, father thine: 

Lie still and hush thee, baby mine ! 


“Lie still, my darling! next sunrise 
Thoult play with Esbem Snare’s heart and 
eyes! “ 

“Ho! ho!” quoth Esbern, “is that your game? 
Thanks to the Troll-wife, I know his name!” 


The Troll he heard him, and hurried on 
To Kallundborg church with the lacking 
stone. 

“Too late, Gaffer Finfe!” cried Esbern Snare; 
And Troll and pillar vanished in air! 


That night the harvesters heard the sound 
Of a woman sobbing underground. 

And the voice of the Hill-Troll loud with blame 
Of the careless singer who told his name. 


Of the Troll of the church they sing the rune 
By the Northern Sea in the harvest moon; 
And the fishers of Zealand hear him still 
Scolding his wife in Ulshoi hill. 
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And seaward over its groves of birch 
Still looks the tower of Kallundborg church, 
Where, first at its altar, a wedded pair. 

Stood Helva of Nesvek and Esbem Snare ! 

J. G. Whittier. 


GOLDEN GLORIES 

The buttercup is like a golden cup, 

The marigold is like a golden frill, 

The daisy with a golden eye looks up, 

And golden spreads the flag beside the rill, 
And gay and golden nods the daffodil. 

The gorsey common swells a golden sea. 

The cowslip hangs a head of golden tips, 

And golden drips the honey which the bee 
Sucks from sweet hearts of flowers, and stores and 
sips. 


Christina Rossetti. 



TREASURE TROVE 

What though my purse doth money lack. 
Yet countless are my riches; 

Though half a coat is on my back, 

And worn out are my breeches. 

King Solomon in splendid state 
Had golden hoard most fine, O ! 

My wealth's a thousand times as great 
— For all the world is mine, O! 

My crust, through hunger, food divine. 
Not Jove himself would waste it; 

And every brook is full of wine 
When one has wit to taste it : 

While as I sit on grassy throne, 

My birds sing as I dine, O ! 

Songs all about the wealth I own 
In this fine world that's mine, O ! 

I watch the sun fling gold away. 

And in my soul I lock it ; 

And so am rich, though many a day 
I have an empty pocket. 

Each morn my grass with dew is pearled; 
Each eve my star-gems shine, O ! 

So thank the Lord He made the world 
— And gave it me for mine, O ! 

Sheila Moore. 
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AN ELFIN KNIGHT 

He put his acorn helmet on ; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down ; 

The corselet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee's golden vest ; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies ; 

His shield was the shell of a ladybird green, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green ; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished 
bright. 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 

Swift he bestrode his firefly steed; 

He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue; 

He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed. 

And away like a glance of thought he flew 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket star. 

Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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A BALLAD OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 


There dwelt at the court of a good king 
A giant huge and black, 

He could take up Gedney church 
And carry it on his back ; 

A giant fierce and grim as he 
No king had in his giantry. 


This paynim wight was dull of wit, 

But he held fast one thing. 

That the strongest man in all the world 
Should serve the strongest king; 

A purpose firm he had in mind. 

The mightiest king on earth to find. 


A minstrel sang a song of the Devil ; 

The giant gasped to see 

That the king made at the Devil’s name 

A sign with fingers three. 

‘'Ho! ho!” said the giant, “I stay not here 
To serve a king who goes in fear.” 
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The giant found the great black Devil, 

And did him homage true. 

To be his faithful bondservant. 

His bidding aye to do ; 

With his new master night and morn 
He fired farmsteads and trampled corn. 

They went on a lonely road one day. 

Plotting great harm and loss ; 

'‘I must turn back," the Devil said sudden, 
''For here I see a Cross." 

"Ho! ho!" said the giant, "is here the sign 
Of a king whose power is more than thine? " 

"Gallows of God!" the Devil said. 

And white with rage went he, 

"He took the gallows for Himself, 

That, sure, belonged to me; 

He took the gallows. He took the thief. 

He stole my harvest sheaf by sheaf. 

"He broke my gates. He harried my realm. 
He freed my prisoned folk. 

He crowned His Mother for Eve discrowned. 
My kingdom went like smoke ; 

\\^ere'er I go by night or day 
That sign has power to bar my way. 
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''Great is my might, but against the clan 
Of this King I have no charm ; 

If they touch water, if they touch wood, 

I cannot work them harm ; 

I go a wanderer without rest 

Where fingers three touch brow and breast ! '' 

"God keep thee. Devil," the giant said, 

"Thy riddle I cannot read. 

But from thy company here and now 
I must depart with speed; 

I hold thee but as a beaten knave, 

To find that mightiest King I crave." 

The giant came to an old, old man 
That worked among his bees, 

He gathered wax for the altar lights 
In white beneath green trees ; 

The sun shone through him, and he, too, shone. 
For he was the BlessM Apostle John. 

He asked the old man of that King, 

Whose bondslave he would be : 

"Thro' wood," said St. John, "there is heahng 
in water, 

His servants all are free." 

He christened him, and straightway then 
Told of the tasks of christened men. 
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*'Some wear the stone with their bent knees. 
Some holy pictures limn. 

Some bear the news of Christ to lands 
That have not heard of Him/' 

The giant said, “If I had the will 
For this, I have no wit nor skill." 

“To ford," St. John said, “yonder river. 
Poor wayfarers essay. 

And by the great swiftness of the stream 
Many are swept away; 

Who carries them over will do a thing 
To pleasure greatly the Strong King." 

The giant came to that wild water. 

And on its brink did dwell. 

He saved the lives of wayfarers 
More than a man may tell ; 

And there it chanced one midnight wild 
He heard the cry of a little child. 

The child held a globe in his hand. 

He begged to cross that night ; 

The giant set him on his shoulder; 

As a burden sweet and light ; 

Into the stream with a careless laugh 
He stepped with a palm tree for a staff. 
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But the child grew heavier and his globe 
Until they weighed like lead, 

‘'Deus mens et omnia. 

What child is this? he said; 

It seemed as the waves swelled and whirled 
He felt the weight of all the world. 

Sure, all the churches upon earth 
He bore with tottering feet, 

Rouen, Amiens, Bourges and Chartres, 

Long Sutton, Gedney, Fleet; 

So sweet, so terrible the load, 

It was as though he carried God. 

The bells of all those churches rang 
When they had gained the shore, 

He saw no child, but a great King 
Of might unguessed before ; 

The King on Whom the world is stayed. 
That is the Son of the pure Maid. 

'*I thank thee, Christopher, that thou 
So well hast kept My rule ; 

Thou hast borne Me with Heaven My throne 
And the earth My footstool."' 

He felt strange joy within him stir 
As the King called him “Christopher." 
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On fair-days and on market-days. 

Where men to fiddles sing. 

They tell of the strongest man on earth 
Who served the mightiest King. 

For that great King he served so well. 

He loves the song and the fidd^l. 

Richard Lawson Gales. 
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THE THRUSHES SONG 


Dear, dear, dear, 

Is the rocky glen. 

Far away, far away, far away 
The haunts of men. 

Here shall we dwell in love 
With the lark and the dove, 

Cuckoo and comrail ; 

Feast on the banded snail. 

Worm and gilded fly; 

Drink of the crystal rill 
Winding adown the hill 
Never to dry. 

With glee, with glee, with glee, 

Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up, here 
Nothing to harm us, then sing merrily. 

Sing to the loved ones whose nest is near — 
Qui, qui, qui, kweeu quip, 

Tiurru, tiurru, chipiwi, 

Too-tee, too-tee, chiu choo, 

Chirri, chirri, chooee, 

Quiu, qui, qui. 

William MacGillivray. 
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A MOTHER'S SONG 


Little ships of whitest pearl 
With sailors who were ancient kings, 
Come over the sea when my little girl 
Sings. 

And if my little girl should weep, 

Little ships with torn sails 

Go headlong down among the deep 

Whales, 

Francis Ledwidge. 
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PAN 


Round and about the sordid street 
With grimy face and dusty feet, 

Tattered jacket, ragged vest. 

And flaunting paper plume for crest, 
Laughing lips and shining eyes 
— Forget-me-nots from paradise — 

And upturned nose impertinent. 

With all his tawdry world content — 
Pan, of his woodland haunts beguiled, 

Is come again, a gutter child. 

That lightly trips on twinkling toes. 

And through a comb and paper blows 
Fantastic music as he goes. 

E, Hamilton Moore. 
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EVENING IN ACADIE 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, 
and the children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended 
to bless them. 

Reverend walked he among them; and up rose 
matrons and maidens. 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affec- 
tionate welcome. 

Then came the labourers home from the field, and 
serenely the sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon 
from the belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of 
the village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 
ascending. 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace 
and contentment. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
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SPRING QUIET 

Gone were but the Winter, 
Come were but the Spring, 
I would go to a covert 
Where the birds sing. 

Where in the whitethorn 
Singeth a thrush. 

And a robin sings 
In the holly-bush. 

Full of fresh scents 
Are the budding boughs 
Arching high over 
A cool green house: 

Full of sweet scents. 

And whispering air 
Which sayeth softly : 

“We spread no snare; 

“ Here dwell in safety. 

Here dwell alone. 

With a clear stream 
And a mossy stone. 
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"Here the sun shineth 
Most shadily; 

Here is heard an echo 
Of the far sea. 

Though far off it be/' 

Christina Rossetti. 
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MY DOG 


Have you seen a little dog anywhere about ? 

A raggy dog, a shaggy dog, who’s always looking 
out 

For some fresh mischief which he thinks he really 
ought to do. 

He’s very likely, at this minute, biting someone’s 
shoe. 

If you see that little dog, his tail up in the air, 

A whirly tail, a curly tail, a dog who doesn’t care 

For any other dog he meets, not even for himself; 

Then hide your mats, and put your meat upon the 
topmost shelf. 

If you see a little dog, barking at the cars, 

A raggy dog, a shaggy dog, with eyes like twinkling 
stars. 

Just let me know, for though he’s bad, as bad as 
bad can be ; 

I wouldn’t change that dog for all the treasures of 
the sea. 

Emily Lewis. 


*c 
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THE MOON CHILD 


A LITTLE lonely child am I 
That have not any soul: 

God made me as the homeless wave, 
That has no goal. 

A seal my father was, a seal 
That once was man ; 

My mother loved him tho’ he was 
'Neath mortal ban. 

He took a wave and drownfed her. 

She took a wave and lifted him : 

And I was born where shadows are 
In sea-depths dim. 

All through the sunny blue-sweet hours 
I swim and glide in waters green: 

Never by day the mournful shores 
By me are seen. 

But when the gloom is on the wave 
A shell unto the shore I bring: 

And then upon the rocks I sit 
And plaintive sing. 
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I have no playmate but the tide 

The seaweed loves with dark brown eyes: 
The night-waves have the stars for play. 
For me but sighs. 

William Sharp. 

Fiona Macleod. 
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BEGGAR^S SONG 


Come, come away! the Spring, 

By every bird that can but sing 
Or chirp a note, doth now invite 
Us forth to taste of his delight, 

In field, in grove, on hUl, in dale; 

But above all the nightingale. 

Who in her sweetness strives to outdo 
The loudness of the hoarse cuckoo. 

Cuckoo! cries he; jug, jug, jug! sings she; 
From bush to bush, from tree to tree. 

Why in one place then tarry we ? 

Come away ! Why do we stay ? 

We have no debt or rent to pay ! 

No bargains or accounts to make; 

Nor land, nor lease, to let or take. 

Or if we had, should that deplore us 
When all the world's our own before us. 
And where we pass and make resort 
It is our kingdom and our court. 

Cuckoo! cries he; jug, jug, jug! sings she; 
From bush to bush, from tree to tree. 

Why in one place then tarry we ? 

Richard Broke. 
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IN LONDON TOWN 


It was a bird of Paradise, 

Over the roofs he flew. 

All the children, in a trice, 

Clapped their hands and cried, “How nice 
“Look — his wings are blue! 

His body was of ruby red. 

His eyes were burning gold. 

All the grown-up people said, 

“What a pity the creature is not dead. 

For then it could be sold! '' 

One was braver than the rest. 

He took a loaded gun; 

Aiming at the emerald crest, 

He shot the creature through the breast. 
Down it fell in the sun. 

It was not heavy, it was not fat, 

And folk began to stare. 

“We cannot eat it, that is flat! 

And such outlandish feathers as that 
Why, who could ever wear? “ 
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They flung it into the river brown. 

"A pity the creature died! " 

With a smile and with a frown. 

Thus they did in London town ; 

But all the children cried. 

Mary E. Coleridge. 
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BISHOP HATTO 


The summer and autumn had been so wet 
That in winter the corn was growing yet ; 

'Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door ; 

For he had a plentiful last year's store, 

And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flocked from far and near; 

The great barn was full as it could hold, 

Of women, and children, and young, and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more. 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call. 

He set fire to the barn, and burned them all. 
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"I' faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire!'' quoth he, 
"And the country is greatly obliged to me, 

For ridding it, in these times forlorn. 

Of rats, that only consume the corn." 

So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he entered the hall. 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came. 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he looked there came a man from the farm ; 
He had a countenance white with alarm : 

"My lord, I opened your granaries this morn. 
And the rats had eaten all your corn." 

Another came running presently. 

And he was pale as pale could be : 

"Fly! my Lord Bishop, fly," quoth he, 

"Ten thousand rats are coming this way — 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday! " 

" I'll go to my tower on the Rhine," replied he, 
" 'Tis the safest place in Germany; 
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The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep/' 


Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away. 

And he crossed the Rhine without delay. 

And reached his tower, and barred with care 
All the windows, door, and loopholes there. 

He laid him down, and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 

He listened and looked; it was only the cat. 

But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that. 

For she sat screaming, mad with fear. 

At the army of rats that was drawing near. 

For they have swum over the river so deep. 

And they have climbed the shores so steep. 

And up the tower their way is bent 
To do the work for which they were sent. 

They are not to be told by the dozen or score, 

By thousands they come, and by myriads and 
more; 

Such numbers had never been heard of before, 
Such a judgment had never been witnessed of 
yore. 
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Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder drawing near 
The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door, 

And through the walls helter-skelter they pour, 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the 
floor, 

From the right and the left, from behind and 
before. 

From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones. 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. 

Robert Southey. 
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THE MOCKING FAIRY 

Won't you look out of your window, Mrs. Gill.? 
Quoth the Fairy, nidding, nodding in the garden ; 
'' Can* t you look out of your window, Mrs. Gill? " 
Quoth the Fairy, laughing softly in the garden; 
But the air was still, the cherry boughs were still, 
And the ivy-tod 'neath the empty sill. 

And never from her window looked out Mrs. Gill 
On the Fairy shrilly mocking in the garden. 

'‘What have they done with you, you poor Mrs. 
GiU?" 

Quoth the Fairy brightly glancing in the garden ; 
“Where have they hidden you, you poor old Mrs. 
GiU?" 

Quoth the Fairy dancing lightly in the garden; 
But night's faint veil now wrapped the hill, 

Stark 'neath the stars stood the dead-still miU, 
And out of her cold cottage never answered Mrs. 
Gill 

The Fairy mimbling mambling in the garden. 

Walter de la Mare. 
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THE ROBIN^S CROSS 


A LITTLE cross 
To tell my loss; 

A little bed 
To rest my head; 

A little tear is all I crave 
Upon my very little grave. 


I strew thy bed 
Who loved thy lays ; 

The tear I shed. 

The cross I raise. 

With nothing more upon it than, 
'"Here lies the little friend of man." 


George Darley. 
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MEET-ON-THE-ROAD 


"'Now pray, where are you going, child?'' said 
Meet-pn~the-Road. 

“To school, sir, to school, sir," said Child-as-It- 
Stood. 

“What have you got in your basket, child? " said 
Meet-on-the-Road . 

“My dinner, sir, my dinner, sir," said Child-as-It- 
Stood. 

“What have you for your dinner, child?" said 
Meet-on-the-Road. 

“Some pudding, sir, some pudding, sir," said 
Child-as-It-Stood. 

“O, then I pray, give me a share," said Meet-on- 
the-Road. 

“I've little enough for myself, sir," said Child-as- 
It-Stood. 

“What have you got that cloak on for?" said 
Meet-on-the-Road. 

“To keep the wind and the cold from me," said 
Child-as-It-Stood. 
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''I wish the wind would blow through you/' said 
Meet-on-the-Road. 

'*0, what a wish! O, what a wish!" said Child- 
as-It-Stood. 

‘‘Pray what are those bells ringing for?" said 
Meet-on-the-Road. 

“To ring bad spirits home again/' said Child-as- 
It-Stood. 

“O, then I must be going, child!" said Meet-on- 
the-Road. 

“ So fare you well, so fare you well," said Child-as- 
It-Stood. 

Folk-lore Rhyme. 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS 

I WROTE some lines upon a time 
In wondrous merry mood. 

And thought as usual men would say 
They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very queer^ 

I laughed as I should die ; 

Albeit in a general way 
A sober man am I. 

I called my servant and he cam^. 

(How kind it was of him 
To mind a slender man like me. 

He of the mighty limb). 

He took the paper and I watched 
And saw him peep therein ; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 

He read the next, — the grin grew broad. 
And shot from ear to ear: 

He read the third, — a cackling sound 
I now began to hear: 
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The fourth — ^lie burst into a roar; 

The fifth — ^his waistband split ; 

The sixth — he burst five buttons off 
And tumbled in a fit. 

Ten days and nights with sleepless care 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


O. W. Holmes. 



THE TOLL-GATE HOUSE 

The toll-gate’s gone, but still stands lone, 

In the dip of the hill, the house of stone; 

And over the roof in the branching pine 
The great owl sits in the white moonshine. 

An old man lives, and lonely, there. 

His windows yet on the cross-roads stare. 

And on Michaelmas night in all the years 
A galloping far and faint he hears. . . . 

His casement open wide he flings 

With ‘ ‘ Who goes there ? ” and a lantern swings . . . 

But never more in the dim moonbeam 

Than a cloak and a plume and the silver gleam 

Of passing spurs in the night can he see, 

For the toll-gate’s gone and the road is free. 

John Drinkwater, 
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LIGHT THE LAMPS UP, LAMPLIGHTER 


For a Lamplighter, a Grandmother, the A ngel 
Gabriel, and Any Number of Others 

Light the lamps up, Lamplighter, 
The people are in the street — 
Without a light 
They have no sight, 

And where will they plant their feet ? 
Some will tread in the gutter, 

And some in the mud — oh dear ! 

Light the lamps up, Lamplighter, 
Because the night is here. 

Light the candles. Grandmother, 

The children are going to bed — 
Without a wick 
They'll stumble and stick. 

And where will they lay their head ? 
Some will lie on the staircase. 

And some in the hearth — oh dear ! 
Light the candles. Grandmother, 
Because the night is here. 
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Light the stars up, Gabriel, 

The cherubs are out to fly — 

If heaven is blind 
How will they find 
Their way across the sky ? 

Some will splash in the Milky Way, 
Or bump in the moon — oh dear ! 

Light the stars up, Gabriel, 

Because the night is here. 

Eleanor Farjeon. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 

When people placed a thorny Crown 
Upon the Head of Christ the King, 

There flew a little birdie down 
And greatly was it sorrowing. 

It rested on the bleeding Head 
Of One Who cared for great and small, 

Who loved e'en valley lilies red. 

The babies and the birdies all. 

It gazed upon the crowd forlorn 
That did such foolish hatred wreak, 

And tried to break one cruel thorn 
With its small loving tender beak. 

The pain of our fair Christ to ease 
Thus bravely did the bird its best ; 

And only sought its Lord to please, 

Though dripped the blood a-down its breast. 

And this is why all Robins tread 
In fancy waistcoats gaily drest : 

Because one Robin once did shed 
Red blood for Christ upon its breast. 

From The Golden World. 
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I SAW A PEACOCK 

I SAW a peacock with a fiery tail 
I saw a blazing comet drop down hail 
I saw a cloud wrappfed with ivy round 
I saw an oak creep on along the ground 
I saw a serpent swallow up a whale 
I saw the sea brim full of ale 
I saw a Venice glass five fathom deep 
I saw a well full of men's tears that weep 
I saw red eyes all of a flaming fire 
I saw a house bigger than the moon and higher 
I saw the sun at twelve o'clock at night 
I saw the Man that saw this wondrous sight. 

Anonymous. 
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THE FROST SPIRIT 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! 

You may trace his footsteps now 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields and 
the brown hill’s withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the grey old trees 
where their pleasant green came forth. 

And the winds which follow wherever he goes, 
have shaken them down to earth. 

He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! — 
from the frozen Labrador, — 

From the icy ridge of the Northern seas, which the 
white bear wanders o’er, — 

WTiere the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, and the 
luckless forms below 

In the sunless cold of the lingering night into 
marble statues grow. 

He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes! — 
and the quiet lake shall feel 
The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring 
to the skater’s heel; 

And the streams which danced on the broken 
rocks, or sang to the leaning grass. 

Shall bear again their winter chain, and in 
mournful silence pass. 
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J. G. Whittier. 



THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER 


When my mother died I was very young, 

And my father sold me while yet my tongue 

Could scarcely cry, Veep! Veep! Veep! Veep! 

So your chimneys I sweep and in soot I sleep. 

There's little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head. 

That curled like a lamb's back, was shaved; so 
I said. 

Hush, Tom ! never mind it, for when your head's 
bare, 

You know that the soot cannot spoil your white 
hair." 

And so he was quiet : and that very night. 

As Tom was a-sleeping, he had such a sight. 

That thousands of sleepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and 
Jack, 

Were all of them locked up in coffins of black. 

And by came an angel, who had a bright key. 

And he opened the coffins and set them all free; 

Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing they 
run, 

And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. 
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Then naked and white, all their bags left behind, 
They rise upon clouds, and sport in the wind ; 
And the angel told Tom, if he’d be a good boy. 
He’d have God for his father and never want joy. 

And so Tom awoke; and we rose in the dark, 

And got with our bags and our brushes to work ; 
Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy 
and warm: 

So if all do their duty, they need not fear harm. 

William Blake. 
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FAIRY SONG 


We the sun’s bright daughters be! 

As our golden wings may show ; 

Every land, and every sea, 

Echoes our sweet ho-ran~ho ! 

Round, and round, and round we go 
Singing our sweet ho-ran-ho ! 

Over heath, and over hill, 

Ho-ran. hi-ran, ho-ran, ho ! 

At the wind’s unruly will 

Round, and round, and round we go. 

Into cave, and into wood, 

Ho-ran, hi-ran, ho-ran, ho ! 

Light as bubbles down the flood. 

Round, and round, and round we go. 

After bee, and after gnat, 

Ho-ran, hi-ran, ho-ran, ho ! 

Hunting bird and chasing bat, 

Round, and round, and round we go. 

To the East and to the West, 

Ho-ran, hi-ran, ho-ran, ho ! 

To the place that we love best, 

Round, and round, and round w^> go. 

George Darley. 
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THE STREAM AND THE OCEAN 


The Streamlet down from the mountain glen 
Fell drop by drop to the roaring sea, 

And the Ocean, strewn with the wrecks of men, 
Cried : “ Whimperer, what dost thou want with me ? 

“Lo! I am the Power that none may fence; 

I drive to the edge of the sky my way : 

And shall I who am terrible, strong, immense. 
Have need of thy trickling dew and spray? ” 

Then the Streamlet whispered the Ocean back : 

“ O bitter Sea ! to your furious brink. 

Without glory or noise I give what you lack — 

A drop of water that men can drink.” 

Victor Hugo (Translated by 

Harold Begbie). 
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IF I SHOULD EVER BY CHANCE 
GROW RICH 


If I should ever by chance grow rich 

I’ll buy Codham, Cockridden, and Childerditch, 

Roses, Pyrgo, and Lapwater, 

And let them all to my elder daughter. 

The rent I shall ask of her will be only 
Each year’s first violets, white and lonely. 

The first primroses and orchises — 

She must find them before I do, that is. 

But if she finds a blossom on furze — 

Without rent they shall aU for ever be hers, 
Codham, Cockridden, and Childerditch, 

Roses, Pyrgo, and Lapwater, — 

I shall give them all to my elder daughter. 

Edward Thomas. 



THE WASP 

Where the ripe pears droop heavily 
The yellow wasp hums loud and long 
His hot and drowsy autumn song: 

A yellow flame he seems to be 
When darting suddenly from high 
He lights where fallen peaches lie : 

Yellow and black, this tiny thing's 
A tiger soul on elfin wings. 

William Sharp ('‘Fiona Macleod"). 
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LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 


A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands bound. 
Cries, "Boatman, do not tarry. 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

"Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water? " 

"O, I'm the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride; 

Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover? " 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
"I'll go, my chief, I'm ready! 

It is not for your silver bright ; 

But for your winsome lady. 
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“And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So though the waves are raging white, 
111 row you o’er the ferry.” 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water- wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of Heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armfed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

“O haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather; 

111 meet the raging of the skies. 

But not an angry father.” 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her — 

When, oh ! too strong, for human hand, 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing; 

Lord UUin reach'd that fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 
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For sore dismay'd, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover; 

One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

'Xome back! come back! " he cried in grief, 
“Across this stormy water; 

And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter! Oh, my daughter!" 

'Twas vain: the loud waves lash'd the shore. 
Return or aid preventing. 

The waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

Thomas Campbell. 


THE WOODMAN'S DOG 


Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half cur — 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powder’d coat, and barks for joy. 

William Cowper. 


TOM THUMB’S EPITAPH 

Here lies Tom Thumb, King Arthur’s Knight, 
Who died by a spider’s cruel bite ; 

He was well known in Arthur’s court. 

Where he afforded gallant sport ; 

He rode at tilt and tournament. 

And on a mouse a-hunting went. 

Alive, he filled the court with mirth; 

His death to sorrow soon gave birth. 

Wipe, wipe your eyes and shake your head 
And cry "Alas! Tom Thumb is dead!’’ 

Anonymous, 
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THE CHILD STEALER 


A Child in the city, 

So solemn and wise. 

With dirt on its fingers 
And dust in its eyes. 

If I were a gipsy 
With long brown arms, 

I would hug it, and steal it 
Away from all harms. 

And in the green lane 
Where my gipsy-tent stands 
It should lie in my arms 
And feed from ray hands. 

It should drink of sweet mUk, 
And wash in the streams 
Whose voices all night 
Should sound through its dreams. 

It should know the wild creatures 
And herbs as they grow; 

The stars how they shine. 

The winds how they blow; 
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The sun in the morning. 

The grass in the rain: 

And never return 
To the city again. 

Frances Cornford. 
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AGNES AND THE HILLMAN 

Agnes went through the meadows a-weeping, 
Fowl are a-singing. 

There stood the hill-man heed thereof keeping. 
Agnes, fair Agnes ! 

‘Xome to the hill, fair Agnes, with me, 

The reddest of gold will I give unto thee." 

Twice went Agnes the hill round about, 

Then wended within, left the fair world without. 

In the hillside bode Agnes, three years thrice told 
o'er. 

For the green earth sithence fell she longing full 
sore. 

There she sat, and lullaby sang in her singing. 
And she heard how the bells of England were 
ringing. 

Agnes before her true-love did stand: 

May I wend to the church of the English Land? " 

''To England's church well mayst thou be gone. 
So that no hand thou lay the red gold upon. 

"So that when thou art come the churchyard 
anear 

Thou cast not abroad thy golden hair. 
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"So that when thou standest the church within 
To thy mother on bench thou never win. 

" So that when thou hearest the high God's name. 
No knee unto earth thou bow to the same." 

Hand she laid on all gold that was there. 

And cast abroad her golden hair. 

And when the church she stood within 
To her mother on bench straight did she win. 

And when she heard the high God's name, 

Knee unto earth she bowed to the same. 

When all the mass was sung to its end 
Home with her mother dear did she wend. 

"Come, Agnes, into the hillside to me. 

For thy seven small sons greet sorely for thee! " 

"Let them greet, let them greet, as they have will 
to do; 

For never again will I hearken thereto!" 

Weird laid he on her, sore sickness he wrought. 
Fowl are a-singing. 

That selfsame hour to death was she brought. 
Agnes, fair Agnes / 

William Morris (Translated from 
the Danish). 
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LITTLE TROTTY WAGTAIL 


Little trotty wagtail, he went in the rain. 

And twittering, tottering sideways he ne’er got 
straight again. 

He stooped to get a worm, and looked up to get 
a fly, 

And then he flew away ere his feathers they were 
dry. 

Little trotty wagtail, he waddled in the mud. 

And left his little foot marks, trample where he 
would. 

He waddled in the water-pudge, and waggle went 
his tail, 

And chirrupt up his wings to dry upon the garden 
rail. 

Little trotty wagtail, you nimble all about. 

And in the dimpling water-pudge you waddle in 
and out; 

Your home is nigh at hand and in the warm 
pig-stye. 

So little Master Wagtail, I’ll bid you a good-bye. 

John Clare. 
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THE GREEN LADY 


A LOVELY Green Lady 
Embroiders and stitches 

Sweet flowers in the meadows. 
On banks and in ditches. 

All day she is sewing — 
Embroidering all night ; 

For she works in the darkness 
As well as the light. 

She makes no mistake in 
The silks which she uses. 

And all her gay colours 
She carefully chooses. 

She fills nooks and corners 
With blossoms so small, 

Where none but the fairies 
Will see them at all. 

She sews them so quickly, 

She trims them so neatly, 

Though much of her broidery 
Is hidden completely, 
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She scatters her tapestry 
Scented and sweet. 

In the loneliest places. 

Or 'neath careless feet ; 

For bee, or for bird folk, 

For children like me. 

But the lovely Green Lady, 

No mortal may see. 

Charlotte Druitt Cole. 


TWO RIVERS 

Says Tweed to Till — 

"'What gars ye rin sae still? 

Says Till to Tweed — 

"Though ye rin with speed. 

And I rin slaw. 

For ae man that ye droon 
I droon twa." 

Anonymous. 
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THE PLAINT OF THE CAMEL 

Canary-birds feed on sugar and seed. 

Parrots have crackers to crunch ; 

And as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch. 

But there's never a question 

About MY digestion, 

Anything does for me. 

Cats, you're aware, can repose in a chair. 
Chickens can roost upon rails ; 

Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, 

And oysters can slumber in pails. 

But no one supposes 

A poor Camel dozes. 

Any place does for me. 

Lambs are enclosed where it's never exposed. 
Coops are constructed for hens ; 

Kittens are treated to houses well heated, 

And pigs are protected by pens. 

But a Camel comes handy 

Wherever it's sandy. 

Anywhere does for me. 
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People would laugh if you rode a giraffe. 

Or mounted the back of an ox ; 

It’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit. 

Or try to bestraddle a fox. 

But as for a Camel, he’s 
Ridden by families — 

Any load does for me. 

A snake is as round as a hole in the ground; 

Weasels are wavy and sleek; 

And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 

But a camel’s all lumpy. 

And bumpy, and humpy, 

Any shape does for me. 

Charles Edward Carryl. 



THE FERN SONG 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fem, 
And spread out your palms again, 

And say, *'Tho' the Sun 
Hath my vesture spun. 

He had laboured, alas! in vain. 

But for the shade 
That the cloud hath made, 

And the gift of the Dew and the Rain/' 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 

And rejoice in the beat of the rain. 

J. Banister Tabs. 



CHILD’S SONG 


I HAVE a garden of my own, 

Shining with flowers of every hue ; 

I loved it dearly while alone, 

But I shall love it more with you ; 

And there the golden bees shall come 
In summer time at break of mom 

And wake us with their busy hum 
Around the Siha’s fragrant thorn, 

I have a fawn from Aden’s land. 

On leafy buds and berries nurst ; 

And you shall feed him from your hand, 
Though he may start with fear at first ; 

And I will lead you where he lies 
For shelter in the noon-tide heat; 

And you may touch his sleeping eyes. 

And feel his little silvery feet. 

Thomas Moore. 
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WEE JOUKYDAIDLES 


Wee Joukydaidles, 

Toddlin’ out an’ in : 

Oh, but she’s a cuttie, 

Makin’ sic a din ! 

Aye sae fou’ o’ mischief, 

An’ minds na what I say ; 

My very heart gangs lowp, lowp. 
Fifty times a day. 

Wee Joukydaidles — 

Noo she’s breakin’ dishes — 

Noo she’s soakit i’ the burn 
Catchin’ little fishes — 

Noo she’s i’ the barn-yard 
Pla3dn’ wi’ the fouls; 

Feedin’ them wi’ butter-bakes. 
Snaps, an' sugar-bools. 

Wee Joukydaidles — 

Where’s the lassie noo? 

She’s hidin’ i’ the coal-hole, 
Cryin’, "Keekybool" 
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Noo she's at the fireside 
Pu’in' pussy's tail — 

Noo she's at the broun bowl, 
Suppin' a' the kail ! 

Wee Joukydaidles — 

Paidlin' i' the shower — 

There she* s at the wundy ! 

Hand her, or she*s o*er ! ! 

Noo she's sUppit frae my sicht : 
Where's the wean at last ? 

In the byre amang the kye, 

Sleepin' soun' an' fast ! 

James Smith. 




THE LAMP FLOWER 


The Campion white 
Above the grass 

Her lamps doth light 
Where fairies pass. 

Softly they show 
The secret way. 

Unfiickering glow 
For elf and fay. 

My little thought 
Hath donned her shoe. 

And all untaught 
Gone dancing too. 

Sadly I peer 
Among the grass 

And seem to hear 
The fairies pass. 

But where they go 
I cannot see, 

Too faintly glow 
The lamps for me. 
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My thought is gone 
With fay and elf, 

We mope alone, 

I and myself. 

Margaret Cecilia Furse. 
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THE FOUNT 


'Tis a woodland enchanted! 

By no sadder spirit 

Than blackbirds and thrushes, 

That whistle to cheer it 
All day in the bushes, 

This woodland is haunted : 

And in a small clearing. 

Beyond sight or hearing 
Of human annoyance, 

The little Fount gushes, 

First smoothly, then dashes 
And gurgles and flashes. 

To the maples and ashes 
Confiding its joyance; 

'Tis a woodland enchanted! 

A vast silver willow, 

I know not how planted 
(This wood is enchanted 
And full of surprises), 

Stands stemming a billow, 

A motionless billow 
Of ankle-deep mosses ; 

Two great roots it crosses 
To make a round basin. 

And there the fount rises. 

J. Russell Lowell. 
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THE CAROL OF THE POOR CHILDREN 

We are the poor children, come out to see the 
sights 

On this day of all days, on this night of nights ; 
The stars in merry parties are dancing in the sky, 
A fine star, a new star, is shining on high ! 

We are the poor children, our lips are frosty blue. 
We cannot sing our carol as well as rich folk do. 
Our bellies are so empty we have no singing voice. 
But this night of all nights, good children must 
rejoice. 

We do rejoice, we do rejoice, as hard as we can try, 
A fine star, a new star, is shining in the sky ! 

And while we sing our carol, we think of the delight 
The happy kings and shepherds make in Bethle- 
hem to-night. 

Are we naked, mother, and are we starving poor — 
Oh, see what gifts the kings have brought outside 
the stable door! . r/.: ^ ^ 

Are we cold, mother, the ass will give his hay 
To make the manger warm and keep the cruel 
winds away. 
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We are the poor children, but not so poor who sing 
Our carol with our voiceless hearts to greet the 
new-born king. 

On this night of all nights, when in the frosty sky 
A new star, a kind star, is shining on high ! 

Richard Middleton^ 
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THE FIRST ROSES 

I WATCHED the alleys of the garden fill 

With drift of rose-leaves by the soft South shed 
In sweet Midsummer, while I sat and read 
From the quaint book of old John Maundeville. 

And there I found this tale that haunts me still : 
''Falsely accused, by foes encompassed, 

A guiltless maid of Bethlehem was led 
Forth from the town to die on Flourish! hill. 

"But while they lit the faggots she made prayer 
To her dear Lord: and straightway all were ware 
Of a strange stillness smiting them with awe; 

"And lo, red roses where the faggots burned, 

And unbumed boughs into white rose-trees 
turned: 

Now these were the first roses that men saw." 

And therefore is that Feld dept the Feld of God Floryssched . — 
Sir John Maundeville. 

Anonymous. 
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A FRANKLYN’S DOGGE 

A Franklyn’s dogge leped over a style, 
And hys name was littel B5mgo, 

B with a Y — Y with an N, 

N with a G — G with an O, 

They call’d hym littel Byngo ! 

Thys Frankl3m, Syrs, he brewed good ayle. 
And he called it Rare goode Styngo ! 

S. T, Y. N, G, O! 

He called it Rare goode Styngo ! 

Nowe is notte this a prettie song? 

I thinke it is bye Jyngo ! 

J with a Y— N, G, O— 

I sweare yt is, bye Jyngo! 

Richard Barham. 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was still as she could be. 

Her sails from heaven received no motion. 

Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow’d over the Inchcape Rock ; 

So little they rose, so little they fell. 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung. 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surge’s swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous Rock, 

And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The Sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea-birds scream’d as they wheel’d round. 
And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
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Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck, 

And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of Spring, 

It made him whistle, it made him sing; 

His heart was mirthful to excess. 

But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 

Quoth he, ‘'My men, put out the boat. 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the Bell with a gurgling sound 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “The next who comes to 
Rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away. 

He scour'd the seas for many a day; 

And now grown rich with plunder'd store, 

He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a naze o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the Sun on high; 
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The wind hath blown a gale all day. 

At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, '' It will be lighter soon. 

For there is the dawn of the rising Moon."" 

“Canst hear,"" said one, '"the breakers roar? 

For methinks we should be near the shore."" 
"Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell."" 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, — 
"Oh Christ! it is the Inchcape Rock! "" 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair; 

He curst himself in his despair; 

The waves rush in on every side. 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 

A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell, 

The Devil below was ringing his knell. 

Robert Southey. 
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JOSEPH AND MARY 


JOSEPH 

Mary, art thou the little maid 
Who plucked me flowers in Spring? 

I know thee not: I feel afraid: 

ThouYt strange this evening. 

A sweet and rustic girl I won 
What time the woods were green ; 

No woman with deep eyes that shone, 
And the pale brows of a Queen. 

MARY {inattentive to his words) 

A stranger came with feet of flame 
And told me this strange thing, — 

For all I was a village maid 
My son should be a King. 

JOSEPH 

A King, dear wife. Who ever knew 
Of Kings in stables born ! 

MARY 

Do you hear, in the dark and starlit blue, 
The clarion and the horn ? 
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JOSEPH 


Mary, alas, lest grief and joy 
Have sent thy wits astray ; 
But let me look on this my boy 
And take the wraps away. 


MARY 


Behold the lad. 

JOSEPH 

I dare not gaze: 
Light streams from every limb. 

MARY 

The winter sun has stored his rays. 
And passed the fire to him. 

Look Eastward, look ! I hear a sound. 
O, Joseph, what do you see ? 

JOSEPH 

The snow lies quiet on the ground 
And glistens on the tree ; 
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The sky is bright with a star's great light, 
And clearly I behold 

Three Kings descending yonder hill, 
Whose crowns are crowns of gold. 

O, Mary, what do you hear and see 
With your brow toward the West? 

MARY 

The snow lies glistening on the tree 
And silent on Earth's breast; 

And strong and tall, with lifted eyes 
Seven shepherds walk this way, 

And angels breaking from the skies 
Dance, and sing hymns, and pray. 

JOSEPH 

I wonder much at these bright Kings ; 
The shepherds I despise. 

MARY 

You know not what a shepherd sings. 

Nor see his shining eyes. 

James Elroy Flecker. 
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SWEET SUFFOLK OWL 


Sweet Suffolk Owl, so trimly dight 
With feathers, like a lady bright. 

Thou sing'st alone, sitting by night, 

T e whit ! Te z&hoo I Te whit ! To whit I 

Thy note that forth so freely rolls 
With shrill command the mouse controls ; 
And sings a dirge for dying souls — 

Te whit I Tewhoo ! Te whit ! To whit ! 

Thomas Vautor. 




THE HUNTED FOX 

The fox was strong, he was full of running, 

He could run for an hour and then be cunning. 
But the cry behind him made him chill, 

They were nearer now and they meant to kill. 
They meant to run him until his blood 
Clogged on his heart as his brush with mud. 

Till his back bent up and his tongue hung flagging 
And his belly and brush were filthed from dragging, 
Till he crouched stone-still, dead-beat and dirty, 
With nothing but teeth against the thirty. 

And all the way to that blinding end 

He would meet with men and have none his friend : 

Men to holloa and men to run him. 

With stones to stagger and yells to stun him ; 

Men to head him, with whips to beat him; 

Teeth to mangle and mouths to eat him. 

And all the way, that wild high crying. 

To cold his blood with the thought of dying. 

The horn and the cheer, and the drum-like thunder 
Of the horse-hooves stamping the meadows under. 

John Masefield. 
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MY LITTLE BROTHER THE ASS 


Poor little foal of an oppressed race ! 

I love the languid patience of thy face. 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And clap thy ragged coat and pat thy head. 

Innocent Foal! thou poor despised Forlorn! 

I hail thee Brother — spite of the fool’s scorn. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 



BLACK AND WHITE 


I MET a man along the road 
To Withernsea; 

Was ever anything so dark, so pale 
As he? 

His hat, his clothes, his tie, his boots 
Were black as black 
Could be. 

And midst of all was a cold white face. 

And eyes that looked wearily. 

The road was bleak and straight and fiat 
To Withernsea, 

Gaunt poles with shrilling wires their weird 
Did dree ; 

On the sky stood out, on the swollen sky 
The black blood veins 
Of tree 

After tree, as they beat from the face 

Of the wind which they could not flee. 

And in the fields along the road 
To Withernsea, 

Swart crows sat huddled on the ground 
Disconsolately, 
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While overhead the seamews wheeled, and skirled 
In glee ; 

But the black cows stood, and cropped wheie they 
stood. 

And never heeded thee, 

O dark pale man, with the weary eyes. 

On the road to Withemsea. 

H. H. Abbott. 


THE YEARNS ROUND 

The crocus, while the days are dark. 
Unfolds its saffron sheen; 

At April’s touch the crudest bark 
Discovers gems of green. 

Then sleep the seasons, full of might. 
While slowly swells the pod 

And rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 

The winter falls ; the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars. 

The snowdrift heaps against the hut 
And night is pierced with stars. 

Coventry Patmore. 
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THE EOHIPPUS 


There was once a little animal 
No bigger than a fox, 

And on five toes he scampered 
Over Tertiary rocks. 

They called him Eohippus, 

And they called him very small. 

And they thought him of no value 
(When they thought of him at all) ; 

For the lumpish Dinoceras 
And Coryphodont so slow 
Were the heavy aristocracy 
In days of long ago. 

Said the little Eohippus: 

''I am going to be a horse. 

And on my middle finger-nails 
To run my earthly course ; 

I’m going to have a flowing tail, 

I’m going to have a mane, 

I’m going to stand fourteen hands high 
On the psychozoic plain.” 

The Coryphodont was horrified. 

The Dinoceras shocked; 

And they chased young Eohippus 
But he skipped away and mocked. 
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Then they laughed enormous laughter. 
And they groaned enormous groans. 

And they bade young Eohippus 
Go and view his father's bones. 

Said they: “You always were as small 
And mean as now we see, 

And therefore it is evident 
That you're always going to be." 

“ Wliat ! Be a great, tall handsome beast 
With hoofs to gallop on ? 

Why, you'd have to change your nature ! " 
Said the Loxolophodon. 

They considered him disposed of. 

And retired with gait serene. 

That was the way they argued 
In the early Eocene. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 



E 
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WHO? WHO? 

'Who — Who — the bride will be? 

' The Owl she the bride shall be/’ 

The Owl quoth 
Again to them both, 

' I am a grim ladye ; 

Not I the bride can be, 

I not the bride can be! ” 

Anonymous. 



THE WEE CROODLEN DOO 


“ Whare hae ye been a' the day, 

My little wee croodlen doo? 

"Oh, IVe been at my grandmother's, 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo!" 

"What gat ye at your grandmother’s, 

My little wee croodlen doo? " 

" I gat a bonny wee fishie, 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo!" 

"Oh, whare did she catch the fishie, 

My bonnie wee croodlen doo? " 

" She catch'd it in the gutter-hole, 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo ! " 

"And what did you do wi' the banes o't, 

My bonnie wee croodlen doo? " 

"I gied them to my little dog, 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo ! " 

"And what did the little doggie do. 

My little wee croodlen doo? " 

" He stretched out his head, and his feet, and dee'd. 
As I do, mammie, noo!" 

Anonymous. 
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THE LITTLE YOUNG LAMBS 

(Repainted by permission of the proprietors of Punch.”) 


In the fold 
On the wold 

There were little young lambs, 

An' the wind blew so cold 
They laid lee o' their dams, 

An' a shepherd old man 
He leaned over the cotes 
An' a lilt he began 
With a flutter of notes. 

The little young lambs all among : 

Oh, he piped them a derry down derry, he did. 
Since they were so young. 

An' they stirred 
When they heard. 

Did the little young lambs. 

Then they hopped most absurd. 

From a-lee of their dams. 

An' they jumped an' they skipped 
With tip-toppetty skips, 

As the little tune tripped 
From the reed at the lips 
Of the crinkled old man o' the wold. 

As he piped 'em a merry down derry, he did. 
Since he was so old. 
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For he blew 
That he knew 

Why the seasons went round. 

An’ why the green wheat grew 
To his pipe’s pretty sound; 

An’ why rain follows sun. 

An’ how sun follows rain. 

An’ how everything’s done 
To be started again. 

Till the stars like ripe acorns shall fall; 
An’ he piped ’em his derry down derry, he did. 
Along of it all. 

Patrick R. Chalmers. 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CAMP 

Lumbermen in their winter camp, daybreak in the 
woods, stripes of snow on the limbs of trees, 
the occasional snapping. 

The glad clear sound of one’s voice, the merry 
song, the natural life of the woods, the strong 
day's work. 

The blazing fire at night, the sweet taste of supper, 
the talk, the bed of hemlock boughs, and the 
bear skin. 
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OH, THE SWEET CONTENTMENT 


Oh, the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find; 

High trolollie lollie loe. 

High trolollie lie ! 

That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind : 

Then care away. 

And wend along with me. 

Our clothing is good sheepskin. 

Grey russet for our wives. 

High trolollie lollie loe, 

High trolollie lie ! 

'Tis warmth and not gay clothing 
That doth prolong our lives: 

Then care away. 

And wend along with me. 

The ploughman, though he labour hard. 
Yet on his holiday. 

High trolollie lollie loe. 

High trolollie lie ! 

No emperor so merrily 
Does pass his time away: 

Then care away. 

And wend along with me. 
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To recompense our tillage 
The heavens afford us showers ; 

High trolollie lollie loe, 

High trolollie lie / 

And for our sweet refreshment 
The earth affords us bowers: 

Then care away, 

And wend along with me. 

The cuckoo and the nightingale 
Full merrily do sing. 

High trolollie lollie loe, 

High trolollie lie ! 

And with their pleasant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the Spring : 

Then care away. 

And wend along with me. 

John Chalkhill. 



THE SANDS OF DEE 


*'0 Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home. 

And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee/' 

The western wind was wild and dank with foam. 
And all alone went she. 

The western tide crept up along the sand. 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land ; 
And never home came she. 

'"Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden’s hair. 

Above the nets at sea? ” 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam. 

The cruel, crawling foam. 

The cruel, hungry foam. 

To her grave beside the sea ; 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Actoss the sands of Dee. 

Charles Kingsley. 
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THE WORKERS 


Said the Fairies of Kilfinnan 
To the Fairies of Macroom : 

Oh! send to us a shuttle 
For our little fairy loom: 

Our workers, one and twenty, 

Are waiting in the coom 

So Kilfinnan got a shuttle 
From the Fairies of Macroom. 

Kilfinnan got the shuttle, 

The shuttle for the loom. 

‘'Now send us back a hammer, 

Said the Fairies of Macroom. 
“WeVe cobblers, one and twenty, 
All idle in their room.'' 

And Kilfinnan sent a hammer 
To the Fairies of Macroom. 

The Queen of all the Fairies 
Sat in her drawing room : 

Her robes came from Kilfinnan, 

Her brogues came from Macroom. 
Now at the Royal Dinner 
The proudest in the room 
Were the Fairies from Kilfinnan 
And the Fairies from Macroom. 

Patrick Macgill. 
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THE GREENWICH PENSIONER 


*Twas in the good ship Rover, 

I sailed the world all round, 

And for three years and over 
I ne'er touched British ground. 

At length in England landed. 

I left the roaring main, 

Found all relations stranded. 

And went to sea again. 

And went to sea again. 

That time bound straight for Portugal, 
Right fore and aft we bore. 

But when we made Cape Ortegal, 

A gale blew off the shore. 

She lay, so did it shock her, 

A log upon the main ; 

Till, saved from Davy's locker 
We put to sea again. 

We put to sea again. 

Next sailing in a frigate 
I got my timber toe. 

I never more shall jig it 
As once I used to do. 
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My leg was shot off fairly 
All by a ship of Spain ; 

But I could swab the galley, 

I went to sea again, 

I went to sea again. 

And still I am enabled 
To bring up in the rear, 

Although I'm quite disabled 
And lie in Greenwich tier. 

There's schooners in the river, 
A-riding to the chain, 

But I shall never, ever 
Put out to sea again. 

Put out to sea again. 

Anonymous. 
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A WINTER NIGHT 


’Tis a sad sight 

To see the year dying 
When winter winds 

Set the yellow wood sighing. 

Sighing, oh! sighing. 

When such a time cometh 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire ; 

Oh, pile a bright fire I 

And there I sit 

Reading old things. 

Of knights and lorn damsels 
While the wind sings: 

Oh, drearily sings. 

Edward Fitzgerald. 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel writing in a book of gold : — 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

'' What writest thou ? — The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer'd, "'The names of those who love the 
Lord." 

"And is mine one? " said Abou. "Nay, not so," 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, "I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 

The Angel wrote, and vanish'd. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 

And show'd the names whom love of God had 
bless'd. 

And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 
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GREEN BROOM 


There was an old man lived out in the wood, 

His trade was cutting of Broom, green Broom; 

He had but one son without thrift, without good. 
Who lay in his bed till Twas noon bright noon. 

The old man awoke one morning and spoke. 

He swore he would fire the room, that room, 

If his John would not rise and open his eyes, 

And away to the wood to cut Broom, green 
Broom. 

So Johnny arose, and he slipped on his clothes, 
And away to the wood to cut Broom, green 
Broom ; 

He sharpened his knives, for once he contrives 
To cut a great bundle of Broom, green Broom. 

When Johnny passed under a lady's fine house, 
Passed under a lady's fine room, fine room. 

She said to her maid, ‘‘Go fetch me," she said, 

*‘Go fetch me the boy that sells Broom, green 
Broom." 
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When Johnny came into the lady's fine house, 
And stood in the lady's fine room, fine room, 

“Young Johnny," she said, “Will you give up 
your trade, 

And marry a lady in bloom, full bloom? " 

Johnny gave his consent, and to church they both 
went, 

And he wedded the lady in bloom, full bloom; 

At market and fair, all folks do declare, 

There is none like the Boy that sold Broom, 
green Broom. 

Anonymous. 




A CHRISTMAS LEGEND 

Abroad on a winter’s night there ran 
Under the starlight, leaping the rills 
Swollen with snow-drip from the hills. 
Goat-legged, goat-bearded Pan. 

He loved to run on the crisp white floor. 
Where black hill-torrents chiselled grooves. 
And he loved to print his clean-cut hooves. 
Where none had trod before. 

And now he slacked and came to a stand 
Beside a river too broad to leap ; 

And as he panted he heard a sheep 
That bleated near at hand. 

''Bell-wether, bell-wether, what do you say? 
Peace, and huddle your ewes from cold ! " 
"Master, but ere we went to fold 
Our herdsman hastened away : 

"Over the hill came other twain 
And pointed away to Bethlehem, 

And spake with him, and he followed them. 
And has not come again. 
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"He dropped his pipe of the river-reed; 

He left his scrip in his haste to go ; 

And all our grazing is under snow. 

So that we cannot feed." 

"Left his sheep on a winter's night? " — 

Pan folded them with an angry frown. 

"Bell-wether, bell-wether, I’ll go down 
Where the star shines bright." 

Down by the hamlet he met the man. 

"Shepherd, no shepherd, thy flock is lorn 

"Master, no master, a child is bom 
Royal, greater than Pan. 

"Lo, I have seen; I go to my sheep; 

Follow my footsteps through the snow, 

But warily, warily see thou go, 

For child and mother sleep." 

Into the stable-yard Pan crept. 

And there in a manger a baby lay 

Beside his mother upon the hay. 

And mother and baby slept. 

Pan bent over the sleeping child. 

Gazed on him, panting after his run: 

And while he wondered, the little one 
Opened his eyes and smiled ; 
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Smiled, and after a little space 
Struggled an arm from the swaddling-band. 
And raising a tiny dimpled hand, 

Patted the bearded face. 

Something snapped in the breast of Pan ; 

His heart, his throat, his eyes were sore, 

And he wished to weep as never before 
Since the world began. 

And out he went to the silly sheep, 

To the fox on the hill, the fish in the sea. 

The horse in the stall, the bird in the tree, 
Asking them how to weep. 

They could not teach — they did not know; 
The law stands writ for the beast that's dumb 
That a limb may ache and a heart be numb, 
But never a tear can flow. 

So hear you kindly to-day, O Man, 

T o all that is dumb and all that is wild, 

For the sake of the Christmas Babe who smiled 
In the eyes of the great god Pan. 

Frank Sidgwick. 
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SWEET JARGONING 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning. 

And now Twas like an instrument, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song 
That makes the heavens grow mute. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 



POOR OLD HORSE 


Oh, once I lay in stable, a hunter well and warm, 

I had the best of shelter from cold and rain and 
harm; 

But now in open meadow, a hedge I'm glad to find, 

To shield my sides from tempest, from driving 
sleet and wind. 

Poor old horse, let him die ! 

My shoulders once were sturdy, were glossy, 
smooth and round, 

But now, alas! they're rotten, I'm not accounted 
sound. 

As I have grown so aged, my teeth gone to decay. 

My master frowns upon me; I often hear him say. 
Poor old horse, let him die! " 

A groom upon me waited, on straw I snugly lay, 

When fields were full of flowers, the air was sweet 
with hay; 

But now there's no good feeding prepared for me 
at all, 

I’m forced to munch the nettles upon the kennel 
wall. 

Poor old horse, let him die ! 
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My shoes and skin, the huntsman that covets 
them shall have, 

My flesh and bones, the hounds, sir ! I very freely 
give. 

I've followed them full often, aye! many a score of 
miles, 

O'er hedges, walls, and ditches, nor blinked at 
gates and stiles. 

Poor old horse, let him die 1 

Ye gentlemen of England, ye sportsmen good and 
bold. 

All ye that love a hunter, remember him when old ; 

Oh, put him in your stable, and make the old boy 
warm. 

And visit him, and pat him, and keep him out of 
harm, 

Poor old horse, till he die. 

Old Song. 
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THE MAIDS OF ELFIN-MERE 


When the spinning-room was here, 

Came Three Damsels, clothed in white. 

With their spindles every night ; 

One and two and three fair Maidens, 

Spinning to a pulsing cadence. 

Singing songs of Elfin-Mere; 

Till the eleventh hour was tolFd, 

Then departed through the wold. 

Years ago, and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow. 

Three white Lilies, calm and clear. 

And they were loved by everyone ; 

Most of all, the Pastor's son. 

Listening to their gentle singing. 

Felt his heart go from him, clinging 
To these Maids of Elfin-Mere; 

Sued each night to make them stay. 

Sadden'd when they went away. 

Years ago, and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow. 

Hands that shook with love and fear 
Dared put back the village clock, — 

Flew the spindle, turn'd the rock, 
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Flow'd the song with subtle rounding, 

Till the false '‘eleven" was sounding; 

Then these Maids of Elfin-Mere 
Swiftly, softly left the room. 

Like three doves on snowy plume. 

Years ago and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow. 

One that night who wandered near 
Heard lamentings by the shore. 

Saw at dawn three stains of gore 
In the waters fade and dwindle. 

Never more with song and spindle 
Saw we Maids of Elfin-Mere. 

The Pastor's son did pme and die; 

Because true love should never lie. 

Years ago, and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow, 
William Allingham. 



THE OLD MAN AND THE OAK TREE 


Says t’auld man to the oak-tree, 

Young and lusty was I when I kenned thee; 
I was young and lusty, I was fair and clear, 
Young and lusty was I, mony a lang year; 
But sair failed am I, fair failed now, 

Sair failed am I, sin I kenned thou! 

Anonymous, 



THE SHEPHERD AND THE KING 


The Shepherd and the King, 
The Angel and the Ass, 

They heard Sweet Mary sing 
When her joy was come to pass; 
They heard Sweet Mary sing 
To the Baby on her knee. 

Sing again, Sweet Mary, 

And we will sing with thee ! 
Earth, hear a berry ! 

Heaven, bear a light ! 

Man, make yon merry 
On Christmas night. 

The Oxen in the stall, 

The Sheep upon the hill. 

They are waking all 
To hear Sweet Mary still. 

The Baby is a Child, 

And the Child is running free. 
Sing again. Sweet Mary, 

And we will sing with thee I 
Earth, bear a berry I 
Heaven, bear a light ! 

Man, make you merry 
On Christmas night, 
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The People in the land, 

So many million strong. 

All silently do stand 
To hear Sweet Mary's song. 

The Child He is a Man, 

And the Man hangs on a tree. 

Sing again. Sweet Mary, 

And we will sing with thee ! 

Earth, hear a berry I 
Heaven, hear a light ! 

Man, make you merry 
On Christmas night. 

The Stars that are so old, 

The Grass that is so young, 

They listen in the cold 
To hear Sweet Mary's tongue. 

The Man's the Son of God, 

And in Heaven walketh He. 

Sing again, Sweet Mary, 

And we will sing with thee ! 

Earth, bear a berry ! 

Heaven, bear a light ! 

Man, make you merry 
On Christmas night. 

Eleanor Farjeon. 
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THE EAGLE 


They have him in a cage 

And little children run 

To offer him well-meant bits of bun, 

And very common people say, “My word! 

Ain’t 'e a ’orrible bird! ” 

And the smart, '‘How absurd! 

Poor, captive, draggled, downcast lord of the air 

Steadfast in his despair. 

He doth not rage; 

But with unconquerable eye 
And soul aflame to fly. 

Consider eth the sun. 


T. W. H. Crosland. 



FALSE FRIENDS-LIKE 

When I was still a boy and mother’s pride, 

A bigger boy spoke up to me so kind-like, 

“If you do like, I’ll treat you with a ride 
In this wheelbarrow." So then I was blind-like 
To what he had a-working in his mind-like. 

And mounted for a passenger inside ; 

And coming to a puddle — pretty wide, 

He tipp’d me in a-grinning back behind-like. 

So when a man may come to me so thick-like, 
And shake my hand where once he passed me by. 
And tell me he would do me this or that, 

I can’t help thinking of the big boy’s trick-hke, 
And then, for all I can but wag my hat, 

And thank him, I do feel a little shy. 

William Barnes. 
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REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 


At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight 
appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for 
three years. 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She 
sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide. 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they fade. 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her 
eyes! 

William Wordsworth. 
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LULLABY 


Laugh, laugh. 

Laugh gently though, — 

For leaves do so, 

When the great boughs, to and fro. 

Cradle the birds on the tops of the trees, — 
Gently they laugh for the love of these. 

Sleep, sleep. 

Sleep lightly though, — 

For birds do so. 

Rocked by great boughs to and fro ; 

With wind in their feathers, their dreams have 
wings 

And they visit the gardens of numberless kings. 

T. Sturge Moore. 



SONNET TO A MONKEY 

0 LIVELY, O most charming pug, 

Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug ; 

The beauties of his mind do shine 
And every bit is shaped and fine. 

Your teeth are whiter than the snow. 
You're a great buck, you're a great beau; 
Your eyes are of so nice a shape, 

More like a Chnstian's than an ape ; 

Your cheek is like the rose's blume, 

Your hair is like the raven's plume; 

Your nose's cast is of the Roman, 

He is a very pretty woman. 

1 could not get a rhyme for Roman, 

So was obliged to call him woman. 

Marjorie Fleming. 
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GOLDENHAIR 


Lean out of the window, 
Goldenhair; 

I heard you singing 
A merry air. 

My book is closed; 

I read no more, 

Watching the fire dance 
On the floor. 

I have left my book ; 

I have left my room ; 

For I heard you singing 
Through the gloom. 

Singing and singing 
A merry air. 

Lean out of the window, 
Goldenhair. 

James Joyce. 
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HOLIDAY 


Through Ebblesbome and Broad-chalke 
The narrow river runs. 

Dimples with dark November rains. 
Flashes in April suns. 

But give me days of rosy June 

And on warm grass to lie 

And watch, bright over long green weed. 

Quick water wimple by. 

Blue swallows, arrowing up and down. 
Cool trout that glide and dart. 

Lend me their happy bodies 
For the fancies of my heart. 

But you, clear stream, that murmur 
One music all day long, 

I wish my idle fancy 
Sang half so sweet a song. 

Laurence Binyon. 



MY LADY NIGHT 


Night is a lady proud. 

And when the day is done, 

She comes from her house of purple cloud, 
Beyond the setting sun. 

She takes a shining key. 

And glides along with mirth. 

To open the gates of ivory 
And send the dreams to earth. 

And lo ! she lights the sky. 

With stars on either hand, 

That the vision-hosts may safely fly 
Unto our sleeping land. 

The beam of silver star, 

The ray of moon on high, 

Are only the lamps that gleam afar 
To show where dreamers lie. 

Thanks! thanks! my Lady Night, 

For the sweet lamps I see, 

And the phantom-folk who wing their flight 
From gates of ivory. 
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Sometime, if I*m allowed. 

I'll dwell when day is done. 

With thee in a house of purple cloud 
Beyond the setting sun. 

H. Kalmyk. 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS 

The sea hath its pearls. 

The heaven hath its stars; 

But my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is my heart. 

And fairer than pearls and stars 
Flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden. 

Come unto my great heart ; 

My heart, and the sea, and the heaven. 
Are melting away with love ! 

H. W. Longfellow. 



THE FROGS 


i . . He could find 
As he walked the bank along. 

Singing the Three Children's song, 

No tranquillity of mind. 

“Frogs!'' he said, “when Bishops praise 
God, ye should amend your ways 
And be silent for a while." 

As he spake no sound he heard, 

They were silent at his word. 

He continued with a smile : 

“ All ye green things of the Earth, 

Praise the Lord who gave you birth. 
And for ever magnify. 

All ye living things that dwell 
In the waters, praise as well. 

And for ever magnify." 

Sudden Benno ceased — a flame 
Leaped upon his brow of shame. 

As he did within debate : 

“Who am I to be so sure 
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That my hymn is half as pure. 

Praises, as acceptable. 

As the sounds, though loud and haish. 
Of these dwellers in the marsh, 

WTiat am I, that I can tell? '' 

Turning to the swamp, he cried: 

'"Sitters by the water-side, 

Do not ye your hymns forgo ; 

I release ye of the ban. 

Praise the God of frog and man, 
Cantate, fratres, Domino!'’ 

S. Baring-Gould. 



TREES 


I THINK that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree ; 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast ; 

A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray ; 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair ; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me. 

But only God can make a tree. 

Joyce Kilmer. 
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A ROBIN REDBREAST IN A CAGE 

A ROBIN REDBREAST in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage ; 

A dog starved at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State; 

A game-cock clipped and armed for fight 
Doth the rising sun affright ; 

A horse misused upon the road 
Calls to heaven for human blood ; 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 
A fibre from the brain doth tear ; 

A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing ; 

He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be beloved by men ; 

The beggar’s dog and widow’s cat. 

Feed them and thou shalt grow fat. 

William Blake. 
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A PLAIN DIRECTION 


In London once I lost my way 
In faring to and fro, 

And asked a little ragged boy 
The way that I should go ; 

He gave a nod, and then a wink, 

And told me to get there, 

‘'Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square/’ 

I box’d his little saucy ears, 

And then away I strode; 

But since IVe found that weary path 
Is quite a common road. 

Utopia is a pleasant place. 

But how shall I get there ? 

“Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square/' 

IVe read about a famous town 
That drove a famous trade. 

Where Whittington walked up and found 
A fortune ready made. 

The very streets are paved with gold ; 
But how shall I get there? 

“Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square." 
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IVe read about a Fairy Land, 

In some romantic tale, 

Where Dwarfs, if good, are sure to thrive. 
And wicked Giants fail. 

My wish is great, my shoes are strong, 
But how shall I get there ? 

''Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.” 

IVe heard about a pleasant land. 

Where omelettes grow on trees, 

And roasted pigs run, crying out, 

"Come eat me, if you please.” 

My appetite is rather keen, 

But how shall I get there ? 

"Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.” 

Thomas Hood. 
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THE WINDMILL 

Behold ! a giant am 1 1 
Aloft here in my tower. 

With my granite jaws I devour 

The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms ; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be. 

And I fling to the air my arms. 

For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the sounds of flails 

Far off from the threshing-floors, 

In barns, with their open doors ; 

And the wind, the wind in my sails. 
Louder and louder roars. 

I stand here in my place 

With my foot on the rock below. 
And, whichever way it may blow, 

I meet it face to face 

As a brave man meets his foe. 
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And while we wrestle and strive. 

My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 

For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast. 

And all is peace within. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
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ALADDIN 


When I was a beggarly boy. 

And lived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend nor a toy. 

But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 

When I could not sleep for cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain. 

And builded with roofs of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain ! 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store. 

But rd give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more. 

Take, Fortune, whatever you choose: 
You gave, and may snatch again: 

I have nothing ’twould pain me to lose. 
For I own no more castles in Spain! 

J. R. Lowell. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM 


When first the Earth turned round all gay, 
No Flowers grew; 

In heavenly fields they sleeping lay. 

And soundly too. 

“ Arise ! ” an Angel cried, “ Arise ! 

It is the morn 

When you must leave the sunny skies 
The earth to adorn." 

They rose in baste to Earth to come. 

Save FlowYet one: 

For, hearing naught, Chrysanthemum 
Still slumbered on. 

The others washed their faces clean. 

And combed their hair. 

Before Chrysanthemum was seen 
A-sleeping there. 

They roused him with a tender mirth. 
With shake and pull ; 

"Wake up! we have to make the Earth 
Look beautiful." 
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Chrysanthemum awoke to see 
The Flowers fair 

Start for the Earth: no time had he 
To comb his hair. 

He had but time to wash his face. 

And rather than 

Refuse on Earth to take his place, 

Away he ran. 

Your petal-locks. Chrysanthemum, 

Are still the same ; 

But glad, as you to us to come, 

Are we you came. 

From The Golden World. 


THE FLINT 

An emerald is as green as grass, 

A ruby red as blood, 

A sapphire shines as blue as heaven. 
But a flint lies in the mud. 

A diamond is a brilliant stone 
To catch the world's desire. 

An opal holds a rainbow light, 

But a flint holds fire. 

Christina Rossetti, 
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MEG MERRILIES 


Old Meg she was a gipsy. 

And lived upon the moors; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 

Her currants pods o* broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose. 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 


Her brothers v^ere the craggy hills, 
Her sisters larchen trees ; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And 'stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 


But every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen yew 
She wore; and she would sing, 
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And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats of rushes, 

\nd gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A ship-hat had she on ; 

God rest her aged bones somewhere ! 

She died full long agone ! 

J. Keats. 


THE EAGLE 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands. 

Ringed with the azure world he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain-walls. 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Lord Tennyson. 



DEAR ME! 


Is the sun dead? 

In a purple pall 
Far in the west 
He was buried. 

Far in the west, 

Out of the skies. 

In the dark deep of the sea 
There he lies. 

Dear me ! 

Wee wiUow-wren 
Whistled his dirge ; 

Sweet, oh so sweet. 

Once and again. 

Sweet, oh so sweet. 

Sang to the skies. 

While in the gloom of the sea 
The Sun lies. 

Dear me ! 

H. Kalmyk. 
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FOUR DUCKS ON A POND 


Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of Spring, 

White clouds on the wing ; 

What a little thing 
To remember lor years — 

To remember with tears. 

William Allingham. 



WHEN ON A SUMMER^S MORN 

When on a summer’s mom I wake, 

And open my two eyes. 

Out to the clear, born-singing rills 
My bird-like spirit flies; 

To hear the Blackbird, Cuckoo, Thrush, 

Or any bird in song; 

And common leaves that hum all day. 
Without a throat or tongue. 

And when Time strikes the hour for sleep, 
Back in my room alone. 

My heart has many a sweet bird’s song — 
And one that’s all my own. 

William H. Davies. 
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THE KEY OF THE KINGDOM 


Here is the Key of the Kingdom f 

In that kingdom there is a town ; 

In that town there is a street ; 

In that street there is a lane ; 

In that lane there is a court ; 

In that court there is a house; 

In that house there is a room ; 

In that room there is a bed; 

On that bed there lies a child : 

And that child has the Key of the Kingdom. 

Anonymous. 


THE END 
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